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ters during these recent years of accelerated reai estate activity and 

large construction volume? Much-publicized new shopping centers are 
accommodating some of the recent population growth in the outlying suburbs of 
our metropolitan areas, but what physical changes have been occurring in the 
older and well-established centers? 


In the 5-year period, 1947 through 1951, nearly $4 billion has been recorded 
in construction on “stores, restaurants and garages” (a Bureau of Labor Statistics 
classification). This volume of construction for 5 years is more than twice as 
large as that recorded for the 1930-1940 decade and is greater than the volume 
for the 17 years which preceded 1947. While construction costs have been con- 
siderably higher in the recent period, they account for only part of the difference 
in volumes. 


W HAT has been happening in our established neighborhood shopping cen- 


In this same 5-year period there were some 1, 142, 000 new retail trade and 
service firms added to the country’s total supply, while about 1, 070, 000 retail 
trade and service firms discontinued business. The total number of retail trade 
and service firms was 2, 436, 200 at the beginning of 1947, increased to a mid- 
1948 peak of 2,578,500, and has decreased steadily since then to 2, 508, 200 at 
the end of 1951. The net change for the 5-year period in retail trade and serv- 
ice businesses was an increase of 3%. With roughly 20, 000 firms in this classifi- 
cation entering and discontinuing business each month during this period, it is 
evident that for the country as a whole there is a sizable turnover of uses. 


Retail stores and service establishments in neighborhood shopping centers 
have always been important uses in the general! land use patterns of our cities. 
Relatively small firms, for the most part, are the basic businesses in these 
commercial districts which conveniently provide us with such a wide variety 
of goods and services. Since real estate values in local shopping districts are 
important to everyone, it is significant to observe and analyze changes in their 
physical structures. 


Because we are interested in what the above figures on construction volume 
and retail outlet turnover mean to the familiar neighborhood shopping centers, 
we have made a study of 50 major shopping districts in the St. Louis area. The 
Study includes classification and summary of all of the uses found in these dis- 
tricts in 1947 and in 1952. The sizes of the districts range from 35 to over 200 
outlets, serving all types of residential areas and income groups. Generally, 
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the limits of the districts were placed where there was a definite break between 
commercial and residential uses, or where there was a sharp break in the char- 
acter of the commercial uses. 


In these 50 districts, 5,602 commercial uses were recorded and classified 
for 1947, and 5, 742 uses were included in the survey just completed. The net 
increase in uses of only 24% indicates that the bulk of the large volume of new 
commercial! construction in St. Louis did not take place in the already estab- 
lished centers. Several of the districts surveyed had considerable new con- 
struction and extensive alteration, but most of the districts had net changes 
in total uses that were insignificant. Some of the oldest neighborhood centers 
showed increasing signs of blight. Outlying centers generally experienced more 
growth than those nearer the central area of the city. Changes in the character 
of the districts were apparent as the changes in the location and types of uses 
were observed. 


The table on pages 304 and 305 is a detailed summary of the results of both 
surveys. The commercial uses have been divided into 66 classifications and 
are also summarized by 11 major groupings. The number and percentage 
change for each use, both discontinued and new, are shown and the last two 
columns contain the number and percent of the net change for each classification. 


Of all the 1947 uses, more than one out of four had discontinued business 
(27. 6%) by the date of the second survey. This does not include business firms 
which are replaced without a change of the use. For example, if one restaurant 
was replaced by another in the same location (such as a change in management), 
no change in use was recorded. If the restaurant moved to the next block, a 
discontinuance was recorded for one location and a new use recorded for an- 
other. Of all the uses tabulated in the second survey, 29.4% were new since 
1947. The total turnover in uses found in these 50 districts is quite similar 
to the pattern of turnover for all retail and service firms in the United States, 
as reported by the Department of (ommerce. 


In the St. Louis shopping centers surveyed there has been a 42. 8% in- 
crease in the number of vacant units since 1947. There was a 2.7% vacancy 
in 1947, and a 3.8% vacancy was found in the survey just completed. Another 
indication that these older centers generally may be in for some trouble is 
the 23.9% increase in the “noncommercial” uses such as storage, small manu- 
facturing, residences or churches in stores, and other similar uses which de- 
tract from the shopping centers. 


Among the various groupings, the “lumber-building” group had the largest 
percentage increase in numbers - 15.5%. The “office” group had a sizable 
increase of 9.1%, and the “food” group had the only large decrease in num- 
bers - 11.6% - due, undoubtedly, to the trend towards large supermarkets. 
Following is a summary by groups which shows the percent of total uses for 
1947 and 1952, and the percent of net change for each major grouping: 

















SUMMARY OF CHANGES BY GROUPS 


Food group 
General merchandise group 
Apparel group 
Furniture, household group 
Eating and drinking group 
Automotive group 
Lumber-building group 
All other retail group 
Service group 
Recreation group 
Office group 

Total commercial uses 


Noncommercial group 

Vacant, remodeling or 
under construction 

Vacant, for rent, others 


Total uses 


% of total uses 
1947 


1952 


% net change 
in no. of uses (1947-1952) 
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Although every shopping center has its own peculiarities, and in spite of the 
fact that large centers have a different pattern of uses than small centers, it is 
interesting to see what the uses are in an “average ” 100-outlet shopping center. 
The following list of uses is based on the averages found for the 50 districts 
included in this study. 


“AVERAGE ” 100-OUTLET SHOPPING CENTER 


Food stores 


General merchandise 


Apparel stores 


Furniture and household 


Eating places 
Taverns and bars 
Automotive 

Lumber -building 
Hardware 

Gifts, toys 

Drugs, pharmacies 
Liquor 
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Jewelers 

Florists 

Barbers 

Beauty parlors 
Cleaners 

Shoe repair 
Recreation 

Offices 
Miscellaneous retail 
Miscellaneous service 
Noncommercial 
Vacant 
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The individual uses which have had the largest percentage net increases or de- 
5 


creases over the 5-year period in these 50 shopping centers are as follows: 


% NET CHANGE IN NUMBER OF OUTLETS 
Increases Decreases 


Self laundries 72.6% Tobacco shops 

Floor covering, drapes 45. 8% Antiques 

Used cars 36.4% Fur shops 

Music stores 28. 6% Fruits and vegetables 
Paints, wallpaper 26. 6% Garages, repair 
Men’s wear 23.0% Used furniture 
Offices (realty, loans, ins.) 22.0% Liquor stores 
Offices (Drs. , dentists, chiro.) 16.7% Groceries 

Jewelers 13. 0% Hat stores 

Taverns and bars 12. 2% Theaters 
Lumber-building materials 11. 8% Undertakers 
Children’s wear 11.1% Bakeries 

Gifts, novelties, toys 10. 5% Tailor shops 

Shoe stores 10.4% Delicatessens 
Appliances, radio, TV 9.4% Candy, confectioneries 


Thirteen classifications had less than a 5% net increase or decrease, and 11 
have exactly the same total today as they did in 1947. 


The table on the opposite page shows the ranking of all classifications according 
to their percentage turnovers. From this listing the relative stability of the various 
uses can be quickly seen. For example, near the top of both columns are found such 
uses aS “miscellaneous repair shops, ” “photographer and camera supply, ?thil- 
dren’s wear, ” “usedclothing, ’ “1usic stores, ” ‘ offices (mfg. agents, distributors) ,” 
“miscellaneous retail” and “service establishments.” The uses in these classifica- 
tions would appear to make relatively poor tenants - here today, gone tomorrow. 


At the bottom of the two listings are found the solid and relatively constant uses 
such as “banks, ® “hardware stores, ” “drugs and pharmacies, ” “filling stations, ” 
“variety, 5¢ to 10¢ stores, * “barber shops, ” etc. 


Several conclusions can be drawn from the statistics contained in this study. 
First, in securing tenants for stores in neighborhood shopping centers, owners 
should look for those uses which are the most stable, and should avoid leases with 
those uses which are the least stable. 


Secondly, before buying, leasing or investing in shopping center property, 
care should be taken to learn the existing pattern of uses. It was observed in 
the survey of these 50 shopping centers that the turnover of uses was quite low 
near the 100% location and was quite high on the fringe of the districts. An 
examination of the present uses and reference to the accompanying tables will help 
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SUMMARY OF DISCONTINUED AND NEW USES 


copyreicut - ROY WENZLICK & CO. - 1952 


% discontinued since 1947 % new since 1947 


Antiques 62 


= 


57.2% 


Floor coverings and drapes 








Miscellaneous repair 
Fruit vegetables and others 
Photographer, camera supply 
hildren’s wear 
furniture 
lothing 
agents, distributors, all others 
stores 
Appliance, radio, TV repair 
Miscelianeous retail 
Gilts, novelties, toys 


ing, furniture repair 


1S Service establishments 
rings and drapes 


3 repair nh yps 
rad 
shops 
express 


res 


rance, investments 


Beauty parlors 
Delicatessens 
Heating, plumbing, electric, etc 
Bakeries 
Restaurants i etc 

eaners 
Ladies’ wear 
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Music stores 

Children 's wear 
Miscellaneous retail 
Miscellaneous service 
Miscellaneous repair shops 
Gifts, novelties, toys 
Photographer, camera supply 
Used cars 

Used clothing 

Appliance, radio, TV repair 
Upholstering, furniture repair 
Self-laundries 

Appliances, radio, TV 

Mig. agents, distributors, all others 
Book stores 

Realty, loans, insurance, investments 
Genera! clothing 

Ice cream shops 

Moving -express 

Antiques 

Tailor shops 

Paints, wallpaper, glass 
Men's wear 

Fruits, vegetables and others 
Lumber and building materials 
Used furniture 

Heating, plumbing, electric, etc 
Billiards 

Ladies’ wear 

Candy stores, confectioneries 
Shoe stores 

Drs., dentists, chiro., optom 


Jewelers 
Dry goods 
Department stores 
Stationers, printers 
Restaurants, cafes, etc 
Furniture stores 
Auto supply and accessories 
Florists 
Beauty parlors 
Delicatessens 

leaners 
Meat, fish, poultry markets 
Hat stores 
Taverns and bars 
Shoe repair 
Leather goods stores 
Laundries 
Bakeries 
Bowling and other amusement 
Hardware 
New car sales and service 
Garages and repair shops 
Variety, %-10¢ stores 
Barber shops 
Groceries, supermarkets 
Drug stores, pharmacies 
Liquor stores 
Filling stations 
Fur shops 
Tobacco stores 
Banks 
Undertake rs 
Theaters 
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to determine the relative values of properties in shopping centers. 


Thirdly, owners and investors should be aware of several recent major 
trends which have been changing the character of most shopping centers. Super- 
markets are drastically reducing the number of groceries, delicatessens, con- 
fectioneries and bakeries. Also, the boom in family formation and in new dwelling 
unit construction has increased the number of stores with floor coverings and 
drapes, paints and wallpaper, lumber and building materials, appliances, radio 
and television, and furniture and household goods. Look for these uses to de- 
crease in number with the drop in construction volume ahead. A final trend 
which is influencing many centers is the decentralization of retail uses from 
the downtown districts. 


A final conclusion is that we may continue to expect to find retail outlets 
and service establishments changing constantly in our neighborhood shopping 
centers. However, from all indications the general pattern of uses is closely 
related to supply and demand factors, and any change in the pattern for a particu- 
lar shopping center develops gradually. 


The inherent strength of established shopping centers over scattered and 
“strip ” commercial uses is readily apparent. As a result of this period of ex- 
pansion, which is near its end, there are many areas now overbuilt with commercial 
uses. The casualties will be heaviest in the scattered locations and along the 


ribbon-types of development with mixed uses. The neighborhood shopping cen- 
ters can maintain and even enhance their values if proper attention is given to 
parking problems, remodeling, merchandising, and other needs which will at- 
tract and hold the customer. 











